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upon his comparatively obscure activity as a working* member is, that he took his duties as they came, struck for right when he could, and had neither policy, nor scheme, nor ambition, apart from the restitution and security of constitutional rights, which Charles's mistaken notions of kingly prerogative had overthrown. But as to the precise securities to be insisted upon, that was a question he was for the most part content, during this period, to leave to others. There was probably far more frankness than guile in his reply to Sir Philip Warwick toward the close of this year (1641), when asked what he and his party would have. " I can tell you/' said Oliver, cc what I would not have, but I cannot tell what I would.3'
At this time Cromwell's mind was exercised on the question of uniformity in religion; for the treaty with the Scots had to be settled, and one of the articles proposed the establishment of a more complete ecclesiastical agreement between the two countries. The extent to which Oliver's attention .was attracted by this subject is shown by a short note he sent off to his " loving friend Mr. Willingham, at his house in Swithin's Lane/'* requesting a copy of "the reasons of the Scots for enforcing their desire of uniformity in Keligion." As Oliver takes care to explain that the document he wants is <e the same which he had before" of Mr. Willingham, it appears that this was not the first time he had turned his thoughts to the subject, and that he found himself rather perplexed by it. If he had but known it, this was a difficulty fated to haunt and distract him all his days. For himself, he afterwards came very near the modern method of dealing with it, but then he was practically alone.
Just now, however, he was more concerned with pulling down than with building up; and he joined with Vane and Haselrig in promoting the " Root and Branch Bill," as it was called, the object of which was the entire abolition of episcopacy.
The wariness and foresight of Oliver were shown, in accordance with the intolerant temper of the times, by a proposal he made on May 3rd, 1641, that "some course might be taken to turn the Papists out of Dublin." This is a 'proposal which naturally and rightly revolts our feelings. But mutual tolerance between Papists and Protestants in Ireland was then simply out of the question. The motion was not carried. The * Letter III. in Carlyle.